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' ';Th^s paper places ipquiry intb^^ ^Lnd 
critical cont^t^ raising questions knd themes which arB of interest to 
teacher educators as^ell ate historians . The social: contexts; and. human . . 
factors which influeri|ed the develop teacher education in the . > • 

United 'states in*the taneteenth and twentieth centuries are ekamined. ' More 
specifically, this paper i^ mi inquiry into the institutipnalizatibn of 
teachers preparation overlthe past one hundred yea;;s with a particular . / . 
focus on developing cbnceptidris of prdfessiohalization* The paper identi- 
fies three^ paradigms, of professionalizaitdh in t^ hist^t^"^f^^:a:cher 
*^pteparktidn: teaching as a *?caiiing i^^fteaching as a -''sci^nce^?- and teachy 
ing as ^ "craft." The prdcess by which the second paradigm has come -to *: *^ 
ddmihate thinking about , teaching and ^e^chei: preparatidn and -the effects of : 
this domination on the practice of teaching ;:Srid preparing teache^^^ eic^ . 
■gldredi ■ . ^ 



TEACHER: EDUCATidN : : TAKING M HiSTORi'GAL PMSPEef iVE 

"We cannot have great schools if we fail to 
bui*d^to truly great teaching prof ession.'' 

Terrel Bell> 1983 



i in the past year a plethora of ir^orts critical of our nation's schools 
hav^ appeared which have focused pubiip and^ prof essional attention on current 



practices*- in teacher edu Such a fbclis is, of course, hot hewj ; from 

Horace Mann, who argued that Vphe eff ectiveness of the- common schools depended 
upon a 3upply of well-trained vteachers (Borrd^raan, 1956) to Terrel Bell quoted 
abdve^ educators and public" alike have scrutinized teachers arid the processes 

4 of pteparing teachers. The questions and criticisms being raised riow^ afford 
us the qppbrtiiriity of critically reviewing, once again ^ the education of 
Am^riSan teachers, i 

: i;,^ critical examination of^the education ^nd socialization pro 

; ^ partlculat^^^ must include Iboking at the historical traditiphs with^ 

.. in whicfrvt^^^ bcg^^atibns function. Every occupation i every professioS, has 
a history afid ;tihese'-^^ traditions, as well as the traditions of the 

/'■^^rger cultuti^^,"^ arid work of those bperatirig within tliem 

(Kliebard. arid^FraiSkiirii;^8^ educatipn programs embody^a set of 

collective traditibns; to vie^j^^liese programs only with the eye of the pre- 

. sent, is to obsQure toth the roots and the' meariirigs of cUrrerit forms. 

■ ''^^T^^cher, edu as well as historian|vi cah;benefit from a critical 

* reading of their owS cbllectlve history. Historical inquiry provides a pro- ' 
cess through which to uncover the ideas , and ttiddes \df thought which supported 

' the development of certain social practices arid institutibns at particuiarrs 
times. Seeing drily thirigs "as they ar^" makes' it too easy, to take foregranted 

_ _ ■ . ' : ■ ■ 

curr^t forms arid practices, too easy not to quest ion "the underlying assump- 

tions and power relationships, tod easy riot td cbrisider^alterriatives.' The ■ 

■ . '_- - • - '^'^ - . - . : -- ' ' ■•■ ■ '-J' l/i" 

development of cUrrerit fdrms was rieither inevitable nor without alternative^. 
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^vi;ind Ah;.:hi^t6i^^ can provide some of ^ the tools 

through whieh to tritiG^^ ejcamine current; practice> ' ^ . 

,Th lsT" p ape4^&gSns^ ^ the snn.fal cQhtexts_a jddfa ^ 



inf luenced the develbpihent of teacher^ education in AmeHca in the nineteenth 

and t; ^entieth eenturl^^^^ i this paper ^is ari inquiry .Int 5. the / 

inst/itutionaiization of teacher preparation oyer the past one hundred years 



wirh a focus particuiarly upon conceptioiK of 



prof essionaiizaittbn which giticled 



tpat process . ' • " \ ■ : [■ ■ . . ^ . ' ■_ " 

By ihstitutiohalizatibn, I mean the, deveibpment of systems of collective 
behavior and thought (Mattihgly ,^ 1983) • Sucli^ systems are of ten, taken fore- 



granted; we function within them but fail to 



questibh theirsbrigins and meah- 



irigs. Yet inquiry ihtb the deVeidpment pf"^ institutions'^ can bring ^pbrtant-^ 



insight. ; "The institution acts as a kih^ bf 



individuals, rhetorics i; and grouping^ bf a; si^griif icant cbllective ;endeavdr 



historical prism, identifying 



bver time*' (Mattingly, p. 50, 1983). The pir 
prof essionallzatibn is intended tb make prbbl 



ticuiar f ocus^ upon cbhceptibns of 
etriatic some of "the rhetoric which 



has recurred throughout the history b£ t^achet: educatibh in this country. It 

_ : _ .• • . _ ^ ^ ■ _ ; ^ 

is hoped th^t this will iliurainate various cohceptions of the^role'of teacher 
which la^ beneath the rhetqric of respect and e'xpectation. ^ 

■ -. ; '-'^^-'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ' 

■The Prof essionaliz^tion of T^ 



It is; useful to begin with brief distrussioti of the term prdfessidnalizatibrl^ 
.•The iTidve tdward the prdfessibnalizatibri bf occupations in the hiheteehth and :\ 
twentieth centuries ^ may be seen as ah attempt on the part of service octupations 
to develop the power to win public conf idence^in drder to attain a monopoly, on 



the particular service being offered (Larsdri, 1977)\ Members df a prbfession 
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sought to lay^^im tb autbhbmy in actibh aijfi. decision-making in exchange for 
assurances tb the public of ex^rt service and ethical' behavior . Control of 
members of the prof ession, their training and practice, wbuld cdme from the 
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sinranity ; Preservation of a monopoly 



^prbf ession^^its^eif 'rather : than "frbm 

■. ■■ V;-:, ■\:^.ut::y^ ././ ^: ; . i- • * /... .... - . - 

of service Would be assured thrd^ control over the ptdductidri 

,b£ arid aiccessi td the knowledge b^se af' the prbf essibh. Prof essibrializatibri^ 
in^hdrt^ >&as|;a forfi^ of 

\' ^.But^ori^^Mei^ Jjreaking^doTO ^^(^ ■ ■ ..'.X - . ; - 

: -r ' Hq)t&^0ec±f±c mea]rtingS/4f teaching toc>k shap^, 

the- i^^^^ rhetoric^ i^kdjivcg'. educators over the 1 as t two ceri titties , Irid: 

:irt^£he, insStii^tiDnkl f odhs::^w4iich teacher preparatibh has takeh^ That is to 'say, 
V . tl\e in^titat^^^ t'eaclJ^f ^preparation was closely tied ta the develop- 

ing cphcepti The ideas of the men atld women who 

^ helpedvrtd shape the /ins^itutip^ influenced by arid in turn influenced 

^devel^irig%tbncfept^^ teacher an3 the prof essiorr bf teaching i 

■ A^^^^ purpose of preparing ^ 

;teaclv^rs served l^^othy to socialize teachers ta a particular prbfessibrial ethos 
arid^ to legitimate tb the public the/"profession** of teaching. 

i suggest here that three paradigms of prof essionalizationi may be ; identified 



within the history of teacher^ preparation in the The firsts an^ 



early nineteenth, century paradigm^ pre-dates the modern conception of profession- 
alization de;scrib*ed above. This paradigm grev/ from a traditional religious base 
bf author^ity; this is the paradigm of teaching as a calling. A second-para- 
digm emerged in the nineteenth century/ along with mbre mbderri cbriceptions bf 
professidnalizatibrij, arid came tb dominate in the twentieth; this is the model - 



bf the teacher as '^^expert" arid teaching as the appiicHtion of "scientifically" / 
determi^ned techniques. A third paradigm stresses the impdrtarice of persbrial ' 
^ creati/Vity and sdcial krid^fedge. This is the model of teaching as a craft -in • 
which the practitioner skillfully blends/ theory and practice 
Teachirig/as Calling : \ ^• 

the early nineteentih cerituiry teachirig-was nbt considered; a full-time or 
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ibrigi term profession; rather . i a ^h:.one:m%ghi perform before ehteririg 

ahbther prbfessibh or while 'riot irivblved in another occupation ^ such as ^farm- 

origins. Ministers maintained an interest in teaching, even xAille the actual 
Ibb Ms taken over by laymen.^ It was often a minister, for example, who as- ' 
sumed the community's task bf bverseeihg the furictibris of the school. Indeed, 
at tfiat time ±n our history , religion still helH great authbrity in the cbin- 
munlty, and the church and the ruling class were' cioseiy^indent if iedCGurti, 
1978). It 1^ rib surprise, then, that the. professional definition of .schooling 
which emerged in this period had a religbus base. • /\ . ^ 

F.H. Mattingiy (1975) describes the efforts of influential schoolmen tb 

■ ■ . . ■ . _ . . ■ , , ■ . ■ ■ _ _^ 1 '■_ _• ■ ' . . ^ 

develop teaching into a full-time occupation and to- establish institutions 

aimed at the preparatibri arid^ iihprbvement bf teachers. Thruo^ his work, one 

gains insight into the nineteenth century mbve tbward the profes.s- ^lizatibri 

■ " . ■ ■ ■ ' ' , ■ a • 

of teaching. Much of the fdiiowing discussion in this 'section is . 



Me^ttingly's work. / 

A variety bf factors irifluericed sever^ influential citisferis ta devote 
time and energy to the development of the bccupatibh of teaching. Natibrialisih • 
and a commitment to the . **'3emocra<ic experiment'/ appeared to dfimand a^^^^ 
populbiisv Iri'.the atmosphere of early nineteenth century reforiri movements, thp 

■ - ■ ■ ' A . 

effbrts bf some went into the refbrm bf . ^^tibbls arid ttie dev^lbpiherit bf teacnirig 
(enrtf, 197:8jV' Hetice a losely defined grSup of irif lu^ntial ^litizensj cailing^ 
themselves the Friends of Education, took an: interest in sehboiing* These men -^i 

tbciised publifc cJiscussibri bri the problems of commbn schools arid, worked to rally 

. ; ■ ' ^ ■:■ ' _ . ' • ■■ ■ ' ^ '. .-■ 

support for schtialing. ^ - ; . ' _ ^ ' ' 

«; "These men. of privilege, men such as\Samu'ei May arid William Aicott, hoped 



to educate th| pyblic on matter:s of education and to j>rovide a^forum for edjas- ; 
■ ,. . , ■ ■ ■ > . ■■■ ■' . ^ . ■ 

eating teachfears as well. The'lyceuiri mbvemerit of the period Served* as a model 

ERJC mi..- ■ . . ■• . V^: K,---^ •■' ] 
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^ to .provide an institutional form for the education of the community and of 
te"achers. This took. the form pf ypluhtary assbciatibri fbr mutual bfeiief it 

- t o obs eyu^ e an d dig- 




cuss individual teachers and teaching. The lyceura also alloj^ed teachers to 
make connections, both to establilsh a sen^e of professional kinship and to 
enhance advahcemeht possibilities/'^'' - : " * : ■ ^ 

Both Alcbtt and M^y regarded teaching as a "calling" in which the 
teacher cbuld adequately instruct himfeif . ^Chara'cter, a sense of discipline 
and dedicatiom, not specific skills or practices, was ^seen as , the key to 
good teaching.' Iri fact, the lyceUm wa^ intended pritnarily tb educate the 
public in order that they might intelligently perform tfieir task of oVer^ 
seeing education. The lyceum did not prpi^ide an institutional fdrnr ^pecif ic- 
aiiy, but rather only additionally, to educate teachers^ ^ * 

•'While other "Friends of Educatibn" agreed that -teach i^^^ was a caiiing, . 

_'- ■ ' ' :. '■■ ^- ■ -" . . ■ : 

j£ _ " ■ ■■ -1^ _■ J"!;! _ J' ^ ■ ■ 1 " :* ' ' 

some were dissatisf ieti with- the then- urisystem^tic preparation for teaching. ^ 

Prepara»tion,^hbwevei'^ in the: cont^t of a caiiing, meant 'the development of ' 

. - ■ - -• A ^ - : - 

commitment and devotion, of a ^willingness to undergo persbh^ sacrifice; , it 

meant individual qdnditioning and the develbpment of'^seLE^^^ 

in 1832^ Samual Read Hall, with the support of other influential citi- 
zens founded the School Agents Society. This prg^nizatidn in effect eitab- " 
iished' "circuit schools," institutions intended bring the benefits .of estab- 
Iished seminaries td .the people.: J^ents travelled; a .circuit , disseminating 

• ■ ■■■ - . ■ ^ ■ •■ ■ ■ r ■ ■_ _ ■ ■■■ ■■' 

. hot ions of edu^:ational standards and devei^ methods of "preparing" 

teachers. Again, preparation was of more- in tem^ bf calling rather 

. t han learning , ^ _BU t the ^ph as is was bii the "awakening"\of an i^^^^ 

pbt^titiai rather, than, the developmeitt'^of discip^ne and dLdicatibnj " ' 

. From th^se circuit schools eme ihstltutW a^**^^ these 

institutes ^ rathe a majqr roie in the 
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prbfessibiial deyelbpthfeht of teaching; iti the years before the Civil War , -In* 
stitutes were intended for practicing teachers ^ few 6.$ whom had had formal ,> ; 

preparation i during intervals between actual teaphingi By the late iff^fe's 

they touched more teachers than any other educatibtial institution;^^^ 1^ 

* : • ^ . ■ - ■ ■ ■ • - _ . • * / 

were originally vehicles for awakening and inculcating character ^ rather 



-.J L . 



^than fdrj^ training specific skills. By the.iSSff s, however i a new generation 
of schddlmeti came of ageV , To- a large extent these v?e^ men with experience y 
in teaching and they brought with- them a: shift" i^ froth "awakerijLng" 



to training in pedagogy. By tlw. 1850' s the teachers * institutes ^thro^ 

. ■ 

the ef f orts of experi^ptce^ tfeachefsi attSnpted to define specific *;measutes 
^or teacher training. Teache:^ preparatibti was coming to be seen asl the ? 
development of effective method^ of -iristrUctibri tather than the awartt^hing 

.jbf dedication or the d^velbploent bf discipline. By thq? 1860 's teacher to 

V- ;". . ' . . -• . .. ■ .0 - •■ ■ ; t / I ^ - ■ ' ..v ^ , ' / . . . . ■ ■ ,; ■^ , ' ■ " ,.*'• ■ 

■ _ ■ . / ■/ v.- * ■■ > 

stitutes we're viewed as necessary for those who did hbt g^t to normal ; 

school^ 'Irather than as primkry institutions for educating teaqh-ers . 

'/ ^ - - ..-. -.i^ '-^ - ' ' - ■- ' ' ■.':;Ayy-:-- 

^"•^uSy in the early nineteenth cent\|ry eiforts W a full- 

time dccupatibn were begun and accdmpaiiyiifg these efforts wa 

i' ' ^ ■ : ■■•^ .. ■ ^ ; b '. /s . " „■ ' ■. i» ' 

;oJ^'prdf essi<)naid2>ation. i^rof essipnaiizationi in: ^: 
perceived in religious tei^ms. PerhaJ>s; HeTriiry Ba^^rd "captured this -v^^ 
df teaching wli^fi he spoke df the need td dreat^ a Vptie^thddd 'df teacher^^ 
(Cutti, ' 1978) . Education was still viewed ^ in part at leas't^ a^ a rejigibus - 
enSeavof and early efforts t^o professiojiaiize mtiiit>b^^' seen ;in this iigfiti - . 

^In addition, since efforts td^g^it^ reGognition ^.'a-prdfessidli^ d^^^ 

a public acknowiedgemeht of thatr occupat&ri^'^s base of authority ^ it ^seems* '^r y 

'■ • ■ _ ; ■ ■ ■ V ■■ ^ .■ K » ;^ -.z-i C 

„ . - : i . ■ . r-^-, ■ •, :■ ...^ ■ 

reasbnable that early' efforts at ^ prof essionalizationwet^e, rooted in an^^^:.-:^ .. 

accepted sourr.ce of authority at "that 'time..- religioni;' i;'<-> ' .■■i.^r.^' ''-^ °. • f- 

-■ - ' '. ^ ' ' \ ■ , \ ' • , ''.orf ■ ■ • /' ' 

'Educatidn as Technical I^now-how . . > - - - '-'^Ar^^y^'^r i • . .^v 



As previously describedv teacher's ins6itub"es *focuse4 mbife arid more oti 

-1 _ _ _ ^ _ _ • . . * , . ^ ' 

teaching skills of teaching; 'nohetheless, in the Md-ninetefenth century r 



traditibriai assuinptibti^ of teaching as a tridrai calling remained ttte tasls 
y- ^ of Wthe thinking of influential schoolmen^ It was not assumed that; te^pfcxng * ; 



thdUinechanics of the occupation would lead to. mechanic al^eachingv rath^ — ^ 
educators believed thae good techniques would^ ^hah^^ 
. > V ihbral' 'OT^ prof essiori^ Normal schobl ; l^dexs":>^ 

/ ^of dedication, of diity- and of calling. They; 6^^^^ maintained a climate of I 
re tregt within which a sense, of dedication tibuld tie 1965).. 
The hor^ howe^^i^, also elnphasized ieSrning^ technical , 

knbwledg^;and by, the- late' nineteenth .century j '-it^^^^^ normal school \d;th 

\, this technical- etffihasis^. 'which pirovided* th^.i^^ into the prp-^ 

: y f ession and the doiSnant ±deoj.ogy}pr£ piSjf^ ^ 
'I? ^f^PtTnal schools grew'^ schooi. . Prd- 

spfective> teachejr^ atteticie normal school directly from the cbmmbn school 

'ir ^h^tt returned to^^^ school as teachers. ; Mbst often^ hori^al : ' : 

^ : school studkits t^re :bthentfise had\little opportunity for continued 

: J educ^txpn,j*r_^^^ Although there were, at bne time,. 

0 ('^P'^ npirmai" se^^ ^.^vairiety of guiding 'philbsbphie&ii they g^^ 

J'^^^^^^ be.se^h ais "a sytnbibl df illiberalism and excessive technicaiism^ 
- (Bpi^fplra^i v^^^ 2G).. A|ti^t isi despite ideas about the 

: tjatutr^ of ^0ac^^ professiohaiizationt teaching pedagogy was 

^^gincrea^ingly^^ techMqiife..:^;;Tech ' 



>Mn eriici in itself 



"Mi 



'2^^V;^;>?^^: Oswfig© ^ti?pyeffient , jrtii€h- fJrt}^^ exerapiif led th?,s 

Qs|fego infiuerice was^ ah ^pjiasis^ 
r • '^'^ importance of direct ptabMde.^ ' - 



f .^v/' . Beginning " a^ century i nor^^lt^ ■ 

■\^ ' ^ .;:d^ . ^xfiiln thi prdiession f bt indt!^ qualif iei' teache^ys^^^^^^^ b egan converting e 



• .'^ ■>V<'' . . ■•i.s.i.; 



^■■^■••■|'' . ' tu - dl Perspecti '. 



td teachers' collegisi There was resistance to transferring teacher traii^i^^o 

ex^gtirig obliges and universities ^ ±n part ^ecaus|. of the hope that ■ prof ession- 

aiizatibn would be enhanced by an emphasis on specialization (Habermari arid 
■ ... . ' . , ' _. ■ • ■ • ; ' i _ 

Stinnett, 1973). teacher's cbileges generally continued the emphasis on technir 

■ _ __ - ... - 

* que and by, 1930 Abraham Flexner wrote that although the field of education had * 
Begun with great jjrdmise, it had "degenerated in the' hands of tnediocre people 
with a. passion for techriica]_^bw--hdw.'* (Borrowiiian, 1965 , Pi 14),- 
' By the early t^^^titieth centur^ i eaucatQrF^ - mcem^ were increasingly focused 
on the syst^tization of mles Based upon a g - wing ^bbdy of scientif ic reisearch. 
Indeea> a '^^cie^ice df educatibu", based in the lui i versities^ began tb deyelbp arid 
to becrbme Jthe besia^^ ^^^ to professi.N -il izatioh and for the : 

normal school ctirricultim jfiorriwrnanV 1956) . Advances iji star ics and behavi- 
: ^ ^ -"bristTic psxcholpgy , : particularly th^ work of Edward iT^ibrhdike i pi . n ded^ the ^ 
,^ ■{ f duhtla^f bp f dtv ^ri^^^^^ approach ; to^ educaf i^ , .^quantitative studies gairied 

popuiaritjr arid^> while th^se pirbvided retikble information, theyx also t^iided to 
' ^ 'create k s^ All teachirig problems, it 

■v . sl^ solut&ns and these lay/ in the^ew^pti^^ particular 

'?rait^ and skillsf as discbye systematized^ by educational researchers. 

By the mid^twentieth century^ most teachers ^ cbllege3 h^d become all pur- 
/ pose colleges and tiacftef ed^^ to be lodged in "depkrtmerits arid ^chodls 

• ^-V of iclucatibri witfeiri ba^^ education (Habermari 

:^d. Stiririett 19.73) : • The f u educ^ti^nai^ research y the ' traiq^g . of 

; : r edtid^ to be housed under 

..' ''. ; ;T : • :■ .'^orie irc^©f .^^^^^U^ ;ifche, early; llibeta arts " 

; \ course work and on tfie research • .« 

: V • ' ideals 'pledst^iB f 9 1^ )v, -ignci. ' tk^y :w^r^. ^b 1^' . t d • ' th:^; tiyely new . . ^ , - .: 

\:iip-V:}^< did not net^ssarii^ nibva t¥^ 

^^"■•^ - ./^ from the normal •schobl emphiasis qn .techrtxcai educatxoijti . 



Hhdeirgirded n6wi«7ith tfte Mthorx^ 

tionVpr^rap^ coiit to emphasis the develd^^jfeeril^^isH^ 



priDf^S'So^phal^zatibn more generally. Modern cohceptibi 

may fee ^^jated to the bireakdown of traditional foOTS^ of au^^ as ire-* 

ligion aiii.^^^^^ (Bledstein,^1978; Popfcewitz, 1982^ and fe^ adVaic%"s~lh >^ 



industrial arid corporate capitalism arid tg/^bgriitiye rationality ia'g^^ , 

■ . . ■ . - - ■- • ■ • - • . ■. .. ...... •„ : v-^: J- " _< 'L-' 1 :2^f 

-(Larson i 1977 ); . The movement toward prof essionaiism was diaracterized b^'r^Se 



development of new criteria for establishing .auth . 
industrialists and merchant^: sought to create and cdntrdl markets for their 
. products, so tod, did groups off eriri^ : a :setv 
seek to create arid cbhtrbl a cptrimod^ a market. ; Unlike, the product of , > 

the<iridustrialist and the mercha thie aspiring professions 

* ;bffered. for sale were the Bervic^s' they could rendieir,/^ Thus it becatne rieces^ V 
V V saty to deih^ of brie type of service bver aribther. Th6 

^acquistibn of scieritific knowledge and the credentials to demonstrate that 
2^: , ' one possessed that knowledge, became the new criteria for authprity (Bledst^iri, ^ ^ 
^ 1976). Scientific knowledg;ei ;with its claims tb uriiversal and predictable rules, 

became the basis fbr claims tb authbrityi cbritrbl and power, , The knowledge . ' 
, base bf a profession had come to be that which is based on the^^m 
; and ^^as^inptions of the "sqient if ic method ."^ :^;;. V > ^^ ; ; V . • ; 

; : The rhetoric bf • teacher • educatibri ^arid . prbf essibrializatdoa gxadua^y^ cfianged ; , 
from the fKetbric of a callirig tb that of science and .technology, Uriiversittes- . 
Cima tb Ik? seeii ns dc^ritcrs r Uic^Vl>t'odtictibn[ of \ pf ^tj^aqhirig v . ; -^^ 

tecluiolbgy; it wu.s n that: pre.-8eB;ic^^:t^ ■.■ 

■ ; i : the ski|Js: an4 kmMed^ of ;:re^ 

; :• serach; ?iniff^trai^^ tb train teaciKe 

. :be the experts whp^^^^ these skills arid impl^ kribwiedge ^ . • ; V 



O within specific cbritexts. • * 

ERIC : i; ;X:v.^\v;.;..:.../ .■..,:.-o-,?.-v : 



_ ' Hit? .1 Perspective' 



Teachiiig As Craft^ The l4tt€r action of Theory and Pr a ctice :^ « : 

In a 1904 essay> Jolih^ Dewey criticized then current practices in teacher : 
education for their bve^^^^ practical aim of equipping • 

'the aetial teacher (Dewey , 1974) . Far be^tter , argued Dewey , "to supply the 
ititellectual method and material of • gdbd worlanans^ instead df making on 

the spot, -as it were, an efficient workman" (Dewey, 1974). The former _emphasisj 

••• • ■ ' ■ ■ ; • ^ ■ ' ' - ■ • : ^ '■ :. ' 

he argued^ placed too much attention on that which succeeds or fails front moment 

to momeps^ The emphasis on proficiency would distract from thbughtfuiv inquiry 
and^analysis. It would promote intellectual dependency rather than critical, 
a^^rtic ability. "It is possible^" wrote Dewey," for a student to acquire • 
outward form op* method without .capaci,ty to put it po genuinely educative use" 
(Dewey-, 1974,' p. 318). :^ ' ; \ , • : 

Dewey's ideas kbdut teacher educatipri f-it into a third paradigm ^Aiich X 
have called Teaching, as Craft. In this paraiiigm, technical skill is viewed 
as necessary, but hot sufficient, to good teaching" ^see^ for example ^ Tbni^*, 
1980). A teacher must develop technical skills but should aVoid becoming 
simjily the unthinking implement e^^^ externally determined procedures, "For . 
. immediate skill may be got at the cost of power to keep oh growing" (^^ ' 
1974, p. 320). Educators within tfiis paradigS de-empha^ize reliance on ex- 
plicit rulefe and place^emphasis instead on teacher decision-making in the ^con- 
text of particular situations. 

In. this context teacMhg as a craft may be seen as the^fference between 
"knowing how" and knowing that" (Popkewitz , 1977>. Teacher preparation ypuW 
provide the knowledge base, the principles, for making decisions . itwbUld|in- 
ciude a- "liberal" education, one which would prbviae^"Studehts with a broad per-- 
sjjective of time an(i culture, ability to thin^ critically and analytical^ 

iy; and with a knowledge of the basic principles upon which the science of edu- 
cation rests; . - ^ 

The idea of str^ssiiig a liberal education jf or teachers was certainiy now. new 



' Until^^^^^^^ century, preparation for teaching meant ^ simpiy^ re- 

' '-teiviftg ; The important of a iiberai . 

V eiiucatibn'x^ be implicit Ixi the early viet^s of prbfessidrializatidri / , 

as Jalting ;» . Tfie^ on vocatibhal techniques; rather* the » 

dedibation* and discipline which should characterize,! the professional teacher 
pf that era assumed a liberal educatibri. 

With the develoiment ipi^^^ ^^j^^ch. tc^^ teaching an^ teacher- " 

preparation described- abb;^, ^^^hotion of teacher as one wfio -is jiberati 
educated became only a secondary ioctis for most ied^ rules 
arid techniques gt^^f^ote elaborate and reqiiireinehts for certlfyitig teacheri|^^^ * ' 
developed (Habermah an| Stinnett ^ 19/3) . • Attempts t<^ introduce a liberalizing ^ ^ 

___^-..^__'.__:V-:__ ;:. ..[:.'..': ' -. • 

component Into the professional sequenqe, by way of foundations courses i often ^ 
Jtnade little difference to the overall emphasis on teaching as a problem of . 
technique (Borrbwman,/1956) . - 

Attempts to balance the technical emphasis with a^brbader* rhbre liberal 
view continued through the* twentieth century. The role the teacher within . 
this patadigm was a poteritially powerful one* It involved teaching action 
based bn independent thbiight^ grbwihg frbm a brbad base bf knbwledge. Fbr 
some within the paradigm,^ the role of the teacher was potentially even more 
powerful, John Dewey in 1899 (Dewey, 1974) and George Counts in 1932 (Counts, 
19g2) bdt\l stressed concern with the sbcial. dimensibns bf edUcatibti. Teachers 
shbixld be prepared for 'a role in which they have the pbv/er to jEashibn curricu- ! 
lum and procedures, in addition, they must learn to s^ee themselves as the 
leaders in communicating and implementing democratic ideals. Prbperly educated* . 
the teaching prdfessibri "has at its dispbsal^ as hb btjher grbup^ the knbwledge . • 

and V7isjdbni b£ the ages" (Counts ^ 1982, p. 26) . Teachers must seek powfer^ 



.: Gbuhts argued^ and use it wisely and in the interests of the people, fioth -' - • / 
Dewey arid Counts argued for the need to ^ew. education in^ 



0 



A 



iii.i. /. 'PfetspecL 



social' issaes and of the potential for change. They viewed the rbie of the 

. ■_ * . J • . . _ _ '., ■ ■ ■ • . ■ . ... ... 

'' teacher as one who brings about progressive impfovements iri social life. 

Teaching,' in this paradigm, was not a matter of correct technique or of 
simply implementing the knowledge derived -through othet' s^-research . The 
; teacher So^es beyond^"what works" immediately to developing personal kpbw- 
. : ledge and insight :in^^^ the psychological afid social cbntexts of teaching. /. 
. ■ -^^^^^^ decisions mindfaily i with, aniaw^reness .pf ..c^^^ possi- 

: ; ; -;;tliiities and aifcernativ^s . fiirSmi^re, ' tile: tiddi^t' wbks 'SS eipower chiildr en , ^ 
1^ ■.>:;-;:;-w&Ki&.a.^aeSo^ratl^ ^coritlct,- iti^-o^asr/^t^ 

social worl^i and over cultural change. ^ • . / \ 

■ The P"tlem ^^integrating theory and practice in teacher preparaln^^ 
ed by Dewey in I9Q4. He advip against introducing praU . ^ ' 

soon. 'lest students be diverted from their intellectual'dev 4en in- ' 



troduced. the practical becon«s the data for reflection and inquiry, ^d/ for im- 
itation ' (Dewey. 1977). in this way. students of ediktion^ould be helped to 

see the interactive relationship between theory and pfece, , while engaged in 

. __■ ' ^ ■ 

the craft itself. 

The rhetoric within this paradigm of Teaching as Graf it focused iess upon 
a concern with establishing 'occupational crtdentiais in the public iiind. ^i.e. . 
professionaiizatxori; and more upon enhancing the actual decision^making power^ 
iSd abilities Of practitioners. The collective power of the occupation would j 
be strengthened by r^aliEing the potential power of individ^I^l practitioners," 
rather than adhering to a set of sceintifically determined prescriptions . ■ ^ 

Implicr 



. • Si^en this general -overview of the development or teacher education in 
V America, several tentaev^cpAclu^bns. .Bf significahce to te.ckr educators ^ 
may be suggested; Fir^^ it important to^ note that the attempt, to pro- 
^- fessiohaii^ teaching its domihaiit paradigms as a calling as a; science.^ 
ERIC an attempt -to empower teachers within thfe classroom or'' beyond it. To 



. - ■ be a professionai was t6 be ridh-pdlitical and n5n-e^^^ 

wJiowas "called"tq the profession in the early 19th century^ was. to behave as 

• ■ ■ ' ■ ' • • • ■ ' ■ ■ , . . • 

\ - a moral exemplar ' and a^^ cbtifiict both with the* cdimminity and wiaTtin tfie . 

- ' ' • --- - - ■ - ' l_ _ _ _ ■ ■ v:'^-' ■ 

profe.ssion (Mattinglyi 1975). teachers were in the employ of, and under the 

izbritrdl of the community and only by vijtue of personal charisma might they ex- 

: ^ ercise any real control or authotityTB their classrbdin or commanity, they 

. : were not expected to decide what shoiild be taught pT vgg consider alternative 

goals for education. 

' • '^'^ . ^^^thermdre;;;:e£f6^^ 

'^-y. ■ - - - ; -. -j-^ -' - : J :'. ■ ^v: :^ ■■^v^;>;-v;^^^^^^^ 

^ : primaE^iy\,:to men . ; It^ was: men who participa^^ the Ins^^^ 

women could observe ^Mattingly^ 197^ and it was men x^d were the^ educational 
leaders. Women were fidt accorded professidnai status i in the conimunity or by 
;/ a: the prof(^sidn itself.' . * / 

in the years following the Civil War* more and more womdn joined the raidcs 
of teachers; by the turn of the century normal, schools were "overtaken" by wdmeri 
(Mattihgly^ 1975) and the occupation was still a long way from 'prbfefisibrial 
status; Desptte^ef forts to upgrade the prdfessibrial status of the 
role of the teacher cdntinued tb be percei\red ^s one that did not include edu- 
cational leadership, curriculum planning or the development df methods of teach- 
ing iTyaclCi 1974). ' ■ - \ 

^ms each Q£,the two dominant paradigms of profess ionalization, vrtiiie 
attempting to win recdgnitibh for the occupati^ generally, tended to preserve 
and even obscure the actual powerlessness 6f\the teacher in the 
Indeed* it yould appear that the dominant paradigm of .prof essipnalizatfon in • 
the twehtfeth century has done lit|le"tb ehhahce the fble .b£ thi tificher with- 
in the profession, much less in society more generally. ^ . 

in fact, herin would appear to lie the very irony of firbf essibhalization " 
(see Adler i in f?fess) ; The claiitt of professibhaiism in the twentieth century 
_ : : has;:r^^tea -primarily with claims to scientific'' eipe^tise, tb a set of princiliies 



to guide planning , teaching ;ahd evaluation; The icarricuium and methods esta- 
biished through scientific research , Appear to take teachers beydhd'ihdividti- 
alistic craft into the realm 6f scientist arid: heutrdi slcillsi m^ and ■ - 

.knowledge. Bat the quest to develop ahd^r^ 
. ^^^"ing have, in practice^ the contradictory^ effect of taking from teachers 
' a part of theit -craft . The production of knowledge in uniVerslties and R&D ' 
• centers has perhaps bolstered the claim to :a cognitive base-but. at the-Hame I 
it has contributed to a separation of conception from practice ; (A^ple, : 



\ 

\ 



. Goals, processes and outcomes are ■defined b.y people external to the 
r ' practicife of l^eaching . With the rapid growth of prepackaged curriculum \ 
;;; ■ ' ■ -t^^^^^ tc/sanagement, to the application of pr^^ ' 

determined procedures to obtain predetermined butcomes (Gitlin; 1983). Thi \ 

j j . , ' • • a\ 

. ; prpductioh of knowledge is centered, not in places of practice,; but developed 

-eil^wh^te and passed on to practitioners., Teachers are expected to apply \ 

fchriiques-that are regarded, as neutral, objective and beyond humin iftvolvement. \ 

, Professionaiiza^ioni as it haS dominately been defined in the nineteenth 

and twentieth centuries, has done littlg to enhance the autonomy^and power of 

;/ the teacher. Ih the, twentieth century it ha 

: .structure within the occupa^^^ This is a structure within which the practi- 
■ . of ten a wqiim^^^ 

jsearchers and administrators, often men. increasingly coie tb control thi • 
^ :knowledge and behaviors of classroom practice. Thu^ prof essionaiizaitbn itself^ ' 

.it, would seem, aHtually contradicts the professional claims of^achers. \ Z / ^ 

finally, prqtessionalization, has, done little to resolve the^ dileipma of , . ... : . 
: teacher as autonomous prof essiona,! ys. teacher as agent of the coSnunity; ' 
; ; Community control is certainly less capricious than- it in the nineteenth 
century, :when fe^^eachers ijrgre expict 
, . teachers' very perssHal llv^ »Sre aiaif careful' sc^^^ It^s : , v 



less oppressive, 'perhaps, than in the early twentieth century when teaching weis ^ ^ 
dfteti a patronage job and a contract from yekrv to, year 'was^uncejrtaxn (tyack^ - 
4574) . 1 None theless^ teachers are still held accbuntihle to cdimunity dema^ -s 
both the local 'commanity and the^ ^atioh. Yet both the training and' expect4^ ru«- 

' . ^ • •■ ' . ' ' / - ^ " : • ^ ■ ' i.i^' ^ -. 

■ tions of teachers are apolitipil^; Pre-service teachers are," by and large, rfot v ; 

encouraged to examine schooling or the role of the teacher iti their pdiiticai • : • / ; 
contexts. With the dominance of technocratic assumptibhs described ^aflieir^ 
teachers are not encouraged to consider the problems and possibilities of. " ! 
serving as change agents within a school, much, less ^in^he larger > society. 

' . ■ - , : :.■ Jv: •■ : ■ v-^ ■ ■ 

Glveti these techriQcratic /assumptions, 'teac " 

. _ ^ ... • : r^'-'- . 

tive pbwerlessness on matters of policy and structure. ' > 

It would seem, then, that efforts to legitimate teaching as a: prafessij^a^, 
efforts which stressed first the moral nature of teaching and thei^ later the , V 
"scientific objective nature of teaching.^ have done little tb empower -teac|te^rjS^^ 

' . ■ I' 

or provide them with the tbbls to empbwer others v alternative paradigm * , ' 
teaching as craft , remains , although^ often is oversha^owied by the SoiHnant:, . . : 
technbldgical patadigm. Perhaps a more thorough examinatlpni, of this paradigm; " 
bh the pai^t bf teacher^diicatbrs is in brder. . « ; ' ^ 
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1 lie/, r aiti^ borUiitg' Bbrrdvrtian^s .(m^ deflriitibn as ti^ 



which gives students a br« 



brb4d perspective bf time, conmnmity, and metho- 



^e attm^t;,|o h see problems of living 

geirai/andlf sbhooiing in p^rt^^^^^ in the broadest cbtit^xt.- 
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